III. The Inherent Nature of Women 

(strTsvabhavah; Sdhp.21r.3—22r.8) 
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world. They agreed to undertake the same number of fasts, but the 
king cheated (by claiming ill health, etc.) and so outdid his friends 
in austerity. Since he was otherwise without fault, he was reborn a 
Tirtharikara; since he had cheated, he was reborn a woman. Such 
faults as cheating, deviousness, greed and cunning are widely agreed 
to be the cause of a female birth (cf. Jmtrdhmmakathasutra viii; 
cited Jaim 1979:39-40, note 93). 

More commonly, however, an individual retains his or her 
gender in transmigration. For example, threats involving rebirth 
at a lower level in the hierarchy of births always specify a female 
animal for a female offender (e.g. section IIC, p.226, note 114; 
Sdhp.39v. 10~40r. 1, from section IV, p.288; Manu XII.72, etc.). 
In similes (in kdvya, etc.), it is also unusual to cross gender. Two 
conclusions may be drawn. First, since sinfulness is the mark of a 
female birth, the female of the species is always lower than the male. 
Secondly, so deeply ingrained is this sinfulness that it is more 
difficult for a female to be reborn as a male than it is for an animal 
to be reborn as a human. This is the scale of Tryambaka’s problem. 
If sinfulness is natural to women, and so powerful in its effect in 
life after life, then how can mere religious instruction help? 

Tryambaka begins by collecting evidence for the purvapaksa (i.e. 
the prima facie view) he hopes to demolish. The first three slokas, 
attributed to the Anusasanaparvan of the Mahabharata, are tain»n 
from Bhlsma’s discourse to Yudhisthira on the inherent nature of 
women ( stnsvabhavakathanam ; Mbh.XIII.38-9). ‘Women are 
inherently fickle (calasyabha\a[h\) , difficult to manage, and in their 
very nature ( bhavata[h]) difficult to understand; as (unintelligible as) 
the words of a wise man, so are women.’* We may note in passing 
that here are the bad qualities of instability and fickleness attri¬ 
buted to the goddess Sri by the cows; and hence their excuse for 
refusing her request (section HA, pp.60-3). The second sloka 
involves a play on words: since maya (‘magic’, ‘trickery’) is a femi¬ 
nine noun, it is taken to be female. ‘The (cunning) tricks {maya) 
of (the demons) Sambhara, Namuci, Bali and Kumbhlnasi 5 too — 

4 tathd conusasmikef/ calasrabhava duhsevyd durgrahya bhdvatas tathal 
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Tryambaka’s third and last source of quotations derogatory to 
women is the Ramayana . These are culled from three separate 
episodes. First, Queen Kausalyi’s lament to Slta before the latter’s 
departure to the forest with Rama includes the bitter complaint 
that ‘the hearts of women do not care for (good) family, (good) 
deeds, wisdom, gifts, or even affection, for their hearts are incon¬ 
stant.*' i In context, of course, Kausalya’s words compliment 
Slta, whose devotion to Rama even in adversity places her so far 
above the common run of women. Slta goes further still, and begs 
Kausalya not even to associate her with such wicked women. 12 
The next two slokas are taken from the sage Agastya's words to 
Rama before he advises the prince to settle in Pancavati. Again 
Slta*s behaviour is contrasted with that of ordinary women. For, 
according to Agastya, ‘this has been the nature of women (ever) 
since creation (began): they cling to him who prospers and abandon 
him who runs into difficulty.’ 1 * ‘For women take after (i.e. model 
themselves on) the fickleness of lightning flashes, the sharpness of 
weapons, and the speed of Garuda and the wind.* 14 In the Ramayana 
episode, Agastya, having made his point, exonerates Slta from 
all such blame. 15 Tryambaka simply quotes further criticisms of 
women, this time as spoken by the female ascetic Anasuya (wife of 
the sage, Atri) to Slta. She too compliments Slta by denigrating the 
women who refuse to behave as she does. ‘For wicked women—who 
do not know right from wrong in this way, and who, although 
dependent on their husbands for protection (bhartrnatha[h]\ wander 
about with their hearts subject (only) to their own desires—(such 
women,) O Mai thill, incur disgrace and a fall from dharma .* 16 In the 
context of Anasuya*s advice to STta, these words describe the 

11. ramayane 'pi// rnkutam na krtam vidyam m daitam ndpi samgraham / 
strJnam grhnati hrdayam anityahrdaya hi tah '// Sdhp.2ir. 10-21 v!l (Ram.) 
< Ram.ll.39-23b,24a (vidya for vidyam, samgrahah for samgraham). 

12. na mam asayanendrya samdnayitum arhati // Ram.II.39.28b. 

13. ?sa hi prakrtt[h] strindm d srste raghunandtma / samastham anuraj- 
[yjami visamastham tyajanti ca// Sdhp.21v.l-2 (Ram.)<Ram.HI.13,5. 

14. satahraddndm iotatvam sastrdndm tiksnatam tathd / garuddnilayoh 
saighryam anugacchanti yositah // Sdhp.21v.2-3 (Ram.) < Ram.lil.13.6. 

15. iyam tu bhavato bharyd dosair etair vivarjitd// R&m.III. 13.7a. 

16. ayodhyakande sTidm praty anasuya // Sdhp.21v.4. na tv evam ava- 
gacchanti gunadosam alsa]tstriyah/ kamavaktavyahrdaya bhartrnathds caranti 
yah// prapnuvanty ayakak caiva dharmabhramsam ca maiihii[t] // Sdhp.2lv. 
4-6 (Rim.) < Ram.II.117.26-27a. See also Sdhp.25r.3-4, section IV. 
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behaviour and fate of bad women, not the inherent nature of women 
in general. Out of context, as presented by Tryambaka, the im¬ 
plication is that such is the behaviour of the majority of women. 

Tryambaka ends with a well-known sloka on the fate in store for 
women who indulge their evil tendencies. ‘By their breach of con¬ 
duct, women who behave badly ( durvrttdh ) cause their three 
families—of father, mother and husband — to fall, bringing them 
misfortune both in this world (disgrace) and in the next (bad 
karma )' 17 

Tryambaka concludes his case for the innate wickedness of 
women by directing us to his own voluminous commentary on the 
Ramdyana , the Dharmakuta , where, he tells us, 'further examples 
(of this kind) are to be found.’(For a brief discussion of the 
authorship of the Dharmakuta , see pp.10 13.) 

The argument is resumed once more. *If, as a result of hearing 
in this way about the multiplicity of faults (attributed to women), 
someone were to ask how women could (possibly) have any incli¬ 
nation towards religious duty, then the answer is (twofold): tie- 
cause it is understood from the words of Manu and others that they 
(women) have such qualities as inherent purity (tasam svabhdvika- 
sucitvddi gunandm avagamdt); and because it is also understood 
from the words of the Visnupurana that women are inherently 
blessed with good fortune (strlndm svabhavato dhanyatvavagamad 
api ).’U Before dealing with the specific quotations provided by 
Tryambaka, I shall consider in more general terms the first of his two 
assertions. 

In ascribing purity to women, Tryambaka takes the bull by the 
horns. For it is precisely the impurity of women that is usually 
assumed. There are two major reasons for this. First, there is the 
impurity of menstruation (see section IV, pp.283 4). This is not 
merely one of the twelve impurities of the body (cf. Manu V.135), 
but the inescapable reminder of a woman’s guilt. The story of 

17. Slabhahgena durvrttdh pdtayanti kulatrayamf pitur matus tatha patyur 
ihdmutra ca duhkhaddh}/ Hi// Sdhp.21v.6-7 (Ram.) < Sk.P.III.2.7.59 (duh- 
khitah for duhkhaddh), See also Sdhp.21v.3-4, from section IV. 

18. visiaras tu rdmuyanadharmdkute drastavyah // Sdhp.21v.7-8. Cf. 
Dharmak.II.i.p.309. 

19. evam dosabdhulyasravanat katham dharme pravrttir iti ced ucyate/f ... 
ityadi manvadi vacanais tasam svabhd vikasucitvddi gunandm avagamdt // ... 
iti vimupurdnavacanena strindtn svabhavato dhanyatvavagamad api ft Sdhp.21 v. 
8, 22r.l, 6-7, 
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Indra’s brahminidtie is told in the Tail tinyasamhita. When Indra 
kills Visvanipa, he is condemned by the three worlds as a brahmin- 

er I° eSCape th ® effects of this most heinous crime, he persuades 
the earth, trees and women to assume one-third of his guilt each 
In return, he grants each a boon: the earth, when dug, will heal 
within one year; trees, when cut, will grow again; and women, un- 
ike other animals, may enjoy sexual intercourse at any time (Tait. 
J>am.H.5.|ff.),even in advanced pregnancy (cf section IV, pp.288- 

9). Indra s guilt took the form of Assures in the earth, sap in trees_ 

hence one should avoid ‘red secretions’ and resin from cut trees 
(Manu V.6; cf. Tait.Sam.II.5.4) — and menstrual blood in women. 
In several variations on this theme, Indra distributes his brahmini- 
““ “ four P arts: among women, fire, trees and cows (Mbh.XII. 
329.28-41); am ° ng riverS ’ mountains - earth and women (Mbh.V. 
10-13); among trees, earth, women and water (Bhag.P.VI.9.6-10). 
Tlie constant recipient is women. In some texts, Indra’s sin causes 
the recipients to become impure; in others, the recipients are 
already impure. For example, the guilt of Indra is offloaded onto 
foetus-killers’ in the Atharvmeda (p.522ff.); onto sinful brahmins 
who serve sudras and so on in the Skandapurana (V.3.118.141); 
and onto those who kill brahmins in the Ramayana (VIII.86.10-16).' 
Menstruation, the sign of a woman’s participation in brahmin- 
murder, is thus a mark of both her sexual appetite and her innate 
impunty(cf O’Flaherty I976:l53ff.; for the symbolic ‘menstrual 
pollution of rivers and the earth, see Salomon 1984:153ff., 175-6) 
Secondly, as women lost the right to Vedic education and upa- 
nayana (cf. Baudh.1.5.11.7; Manu IX. 18; etc.), they were increasing¬ 
ly relegated to the level of the sudra, For example, Manu gives the 
same rules of purification to women as to sudras (V. 139). Pace R M 
Das (1962:257), who claims that this verse illustrates the purity of 
women, what is important here is not that women only need to sip 
water once to become pure but that they are equated with sQdras 
(who also have to sip water once) and not with twice-born men (who 
must sip three times). 

Again and again, women are linked with other creatures whose 
only common quality is impurity. As early as the Satapathabrah- 
mana, we learn that a woman, a sudra, a dog and a crow are the 
embodiments of untruth, sin and darkness. 20 Since the sudra is 
the lowest of the four classes of men, whose (ouch defiles (cf. Ap. 

30. anrtam stri sudrah sva krsnah sakunis .. .// Sat.Br.XIV.1. 1 . 31 . 
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1.5.17,1 and Har. comm.), and since dogs and crows are always 
regarded as unclean (cf. Ap. 1.5.15.16, 1.5.46.30; Baudh.1.6.14,15; 
Vis.Sm.XXIII.38; etc.), the implication is that women too are 
impure. Even Manu’s claim that a woman’s mouth is always pure, 21 
so often quoted out of context (e.g. Das 1962:257), is something 
of a back-handed compliment (cf. Manu IV.208). For the verse 
clearly states the peculiar circumstances in which what is otherwise 
regarded as impure may be considered pure: a woman’s mouth for 
the purpose of kissing ( cumbanddau , paricumbanddau, Sarv., Ragh., 
Medh. on Manu V.130; cumbandlinganddau y Nand. on Vis.Sm. 
XXI11.49); fruit that has fallen as a result of a bird (glossed as ‘crows, 
etc/) pecking it; the flesh of a deer seized by (the hunter’s) dog 
(Manu V.130 and commentaries; Vis.Sm.XXI 11.49; cf. Vas. 
XXVIII.8). Vis.Sm.XXIII.50 expands upon the last point, ex¬ 
plaining that the meat of an animal killed by dogs, or by any other 
carnivorous animals (glossed as ‘tigers, jackals, birds of prey, etc.’), 
or by such as candalas (glossed as ‘outcastes and hunters’), is pure. 
Tryambaka’s claim that women are innately pure is therefore by no 
mean? obvious. 

He supports the claim in two ways. In doing so, he wisely avoids 
the pitfalls of comparing women with men: the beliefs surrounding 
sexual difference make that a fruitless approach. Instead, he 
produces evidence for a purity that is, by its very nature, peculiar 
to women. 

First, he alludes to the traditional view, encapsulated in the Vedic 
marriage hymn ( vivdhasukta ; R.V.X.85), that the marriage cere¬ 
mony celebrates not the young girl’s first marriage, but her fourth. 
Her previous three marriages are on the transcendent or symbolic 
plane, 22 As the vivdhasukta explains, Soma acquired her first, then 
the Gandharva, Agni was her third husband, her fourth is born of 

21* nityam asyam suci strindm ... // Manu V. 130a; Vis.Sm.XXIII.49a 
(Nand. quotes Laingabarhaspati, smrtyantara and Yamasmrti in support of 
the purity of women), Cf. Br.Sam.73.8 (the feet of brahmins, the backs of 
cows, the faces of goats and horses are pure; but women are pure all over); 
Vas.XXVHI.9. 

22. For other sets of four items of which three are invisible and transcen¬ 
dent and only the fourth is visible here on earth (e.g. purusa , R.V.X.90; 
vdk, R.V.1.164.45; and the sacred fires, Tait.Sam.il.6.6.1, Sat.Br.I.2.3.1), 
see Malamoud 1982:36, 
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man (manusyajdh)^ The three deities are the divine guardians of 
the young girl. According to Sayana, Soma marries the girl child 
at birth (jatdm kanyam\ Say. on R.V.X.85.40), for the moon 
is the deity of early growth, who ‘moulds the years’ (. samdndm , 
glossed as samvatsarandm\ mdsa dkrtih , glossed as karta ; R.V.X. 
85.5 and Say.). The Gandharva is the deity of childhood and virginity 
(cf. R.V.X.85.21-2). Agni is the god of maturity, dwelling in the 
sacred fire round which the bride must walk. According to the 
Grhyasamgraha (quoted in the commentary on the Gobhgr.II 1.4,6 
statement that a bride should be nagnikdf Soma enjoys her first, the 
Gandharva, when her breasts develop, Agni when she menstruates. 
Alternatively, in the words of Samvarta 64 (cf. Sm.C.I.p.79), Soma 
enjoys a girl when hair begins to grow on her body, the Gandharva 
when she menstruates, Agni when her breasts develop. Each in 
turn ‘marries’ the girl, enjoys her favours, rewards her, then passes 
her on (R.V.X,85.4la). By the time the girl reaches her fourth 
husband, therefore, she is the recipient of three divine gifts. As 
Tryambaka intones of women in general (in a quotation attributed 
vaguely to ‘Manu, etc.’), ‘Soma gave them cleanliness (saucam), 
the Gandharva an auspicious (or pure; subham) tongue (lit. “speech” 
or voice ), Agni all-round purity ( sarvamedhyatvam ); and there¬ 
fore women are pure (medhya) indeed.’ 24 The commentators on 
Yajn.1.71 stress that this does not mean that women are without 
fault (Mit.); nor that their sins are less serious than those of a man 
(Bal.); it merely explains why the penalties incurred by women are 
lighter (Mit., Bal.). But it is a powerful sioka, often called to the 
defence of women: by Raghavananda to enlarge upon Manu’s 
dictum that a woman’s mouth is always pure (Manu V.130); by 
Visvarupa to show that, unlike men, women, being pure in body, 
speech and mind, are free from sin; 25 by Aparfirka in praise of 
women (Dh.kosa I.ii.1086). In Sm.C.I.p.79, however, the sloka is 

23. s&mah prathamo vivide gandharva vivida uttarah / trtiyo agnis te patis 
turtyas te manusyajdh // R.V.X.85.40. Cf. Par.gr.I.4.16-17. 

24. somah saucam dadau lasdm gandharvas tu subham giram / pdvakas 
sarvamedhyatvam medhya mi yosito hy atah // Sdhp.21v.8-9 (Manu etc.) < 
Yajft.1.71 {dadav asam\ ca for m). Cf. Baudh.II.2.4.5; Vas.XXVIII.5^6. 

25. yasmdt somddibhir dsdm saucam martovakkayalaksanam dattam , to- 
man nirdosa evaitah f pumsam eva niyogakartmdm dosa ity abhiprdyah // 
Dh.kosa I.ii. 1086 (Visvarupa‘s comm, on Yajn.1.71). 
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declared to be "only in praise of women’ {prasamsamatram), meaning 
tha t the allusions to ritual purity (sarvayajnarhatvam) are purely 
rhetorical (cf. Br.Sam.73.7 for a similar verse). 

This important sloka is often adduced as evidence for another 
quite different issue, that of the early marriage of girls (see my 
discussion of nagrtika in section IIA, pp.86 8; cf. Thieme 1971). 
As the symbolism stands, however, it seems obvious that a girl was 
expected to marry her human bridegroom after receiving the signs 
and gifts of the three gods; that is, after her breasts had developed 
and she had begun to menstruate. But the obvious is repeatedly 
ignored. According to the Jyotirnibandha, for example, two years 
should be allowed for each deity, and therefore a girl should not 
marry until she is six years old (Vidyarnava 1974). Similarly, 
Samvarta 67 concludes that a girl should be safely married off 
before she develops any of the three signs of femaleness already 
described as indications of her divine marriages (see Samvarta 
64, cited above) ; preferably at the age of eight. 26 ilthough such 
interpretations are clearly distortions of the text, it is evident 
that something very like them is accepted by Tryambaka. For if he 
acknowledged the real import of the Rgvedic verse he quotes (and 
thus the need for girls to marry after menstruation), then he would 
not feel the need to defend rtukaladharma with such vigour (see 
section IV, pp.287-8). For a detailed analysis of R.V.X.85 in its 
Rgvedic context, including a useful discussion of these three celestial 
'husbands' or ‘guardians’ of the bride, see Menski 1984:11, §3.1, 
pp. 219-83. 

Tryambaka’s second argument for the purity of women tackles 
the important question of menstruation. Far from being the mark 
of great sin, menstruation, according to his next quotation (also 
attributed to *Manu, etc.’), is the mark of an all-encompassing 
purity unique to women. 'Women are incomparably pure; at no 
time are they defiled; for menstruation sweeps away their sins 
month after month.’ 27 In fact, this is the classic argument not for the 

26. romakale tu samprdpte soma bhunktetha kanyakdm j rajo drstva tu 
gandharvah kucau drstva tu pavakah // ... tasmdd vivahayet kanyam yavan 
na rtumati bhavet / vivaho hy astavarsayah kanyayOs tuprasasyate t: Samvarta 
64 and 67, quoted Sm.C.I.p.79. 

27. striyah pavitram atulam naita dusyanti karhlcit / mast mast redo hy 
asam duritany apakarsati // Sdhp.21v.9-10 (Manu etc.) < Baudh.II.2.4.4.; 
Vas!xXVIU.4. Cf. Vas.V.5; Ylji.1.72; Br.Sam.73.9. 
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purity of women per se but for the proper treatment of women who 
have become ‘defiled’ by contact with other men (e.g. Baudhayana- 
vivaranam, Dh.kosa I.ii.1085). Vas.XXVIH.2-3 includes in this 
category women who have been raped or carried off by thieves, as 
well as those who are merely bad-tempered or who have left home. 
In a sloka recalling the story of Indra’s brahminicide, Manu V.I08 
asserts that menstruation purifies women of impure thoughts 
(glossed by Medh. as'thinking about other men ). 2 * Early dharma- 
sastra writers took a similar view of a wife's adultery, ruling that 
she should be abandoned only if she continued to go astray (cf. Par. 
Sm,X.34), or if she conceived (cf. Yajh.1.72; garbhena dusyate 
kanya, Mbh.XIII.36.17). Some writers, like Apararka, insist 
that such lenient passages refer only to ‘mental’ rather than physical 
adultery ( etac ca manase vyabhicare ; Apar. on Yajfl. 1.72). This 
point of view makes progeny not sexual fidelity its main concern. 
Physical’ adultery is doubly reprehensible for it may both deprive a 
man of the son he needs for religious observances and lead to 
confusion of class ( varnasamkara ; Manu VIII.353). 

Notwithstanding his insistence here on the innate purity of 
women, Tryambaka belongs to the sterner school of thought. 
Although he does not deal specifically with adultery, he has in¬ 
cluded many of the familiar slokas on the subject in his section on 
rtukaladharma (section IV, pp.287-8). (Chief among these is the 
pronouncement that the wife who ‘offends against’ (lahghayet) her 
husband should be devoured by dogs in a public place (Sdhp.38r. 
2 *3 < Manu VIII.371). Similarly, in his section on dying with 
one’s husband ( sahagamanavidhi ), Tryambaka embarks on a 
lengthy discussion of whether or not sahagamana may be regarded 
as a prayascitta or rite of atonement for women who have behaved 
badly (even in a non-sexual sense). He concludes that there is no 
such prayascitta for women; that there is therefore no escaping 
the penalties awaiting such a woman in hell; and thus that women 
would be well-advised to behave (see section IV, pp.295-7). In 
view of these two quite separate judgements, it is hard to see what 
power of purity other than the symbolic might be conferred by the 
menstrual flow of women. Tryambaka’s concern, however, is not 
to present a coherent view of how women fit into the cosmic scheme 

28. mrttoyaih htdhyate iodhyam nadt vegena sudhyati / rajasd stri mono- 
dusta sanmyasena dvijottamah // Manu V.108. 
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of things, but to persuade women to conform. Hence his problem: 
he must show on the one hand that women are in dire need of reli¬ 
gious instruction, and on the other that they have not fallen too low 
to appreciate and apply it. 

Having established a woman’s peculiar claim to purity, Tryam- 
baka must also demonstrate that she is inherently and uniquely 
blessed (see note 19). Such a view is clearly not in line with orthodox 
beliefs about karma and sexual difference. If birth as a woman is the 
result of bad karma , and birth as a (twice-born) man that of good 
karma , in what sense can one argue that the former is more fortunate 
than the latter? It would be like saying that being bom a sudra , 
although strictly speaking the penalty for bad karma in a previous 
life, is in fact a greater blessing than birth as a dvija. This seems 
especially unlikely with regard to brahmins who by the mere fact 
of their birth are to be honoured by the gods (Manu XI.84); who 
own everything by virtue of their innate superiority (Manu 1.100); 
who are gods visible here on earth, maintaining both the universe 
and the gods in heaven (Vis.Sm.XIX.20-2); who are the highest 
beings in the whole world (Mbh.XII.56.22); and so on. 

But this is precisely what Tryambaka claims. He draws his 
evidence from a passage in the sixth book of the Visnupurana. Since 
the quotation he gives is both incomplete and out of context, it will 
be useful to present a fuller version of the story here. Book V of 
the Visnupurana ends with the destruction of the Yadavas, Book VI 
describes the dissolution of the universe and the onset of the kali 
age in which ‘four-footed virtue’ is destroyed (dharmas catuspad, 
VI. 1.8; cf. also Kurm.P.1.27.20; Manu 1.81-2 and Kull.; vrso hi 
bhagavatt dharmah y Manu VIII. 16). Chapter 1 describes the de¬ 
generation of all things in the kali age: the rules of varna and 
asrama are no longer observed (Vis.P.VI. 1.10); people take what 
texts they choose as scripture, worship whatever gods they please 
(Vis.P.1.14), decide for themselves what is right (Vis.P.VI. 1,15); 
men of all levels consider themselves equal to brahmins (Vis.P.VI. 1. 
23); women are fickle, short, greedy, disobedient, selfish, immoral, 
and so on and so forth (lolupd hrasvadehds ca bahvannddanatat- 
parah, ..; Vis.P.VI. 1.28-31). According to another description of 
the kali age, women will have too many children (bahuprajah), be 
short of stature (hrasvadehah), cast off all morals (sllacaravivarjitali), 
have intercourse through the mouth (mukhebhagah), bristle with 
hair (kesasulah), and fornicate with slaves and even animals (Mbh. 
III.186.35-6, 55; cf. Kunn.PJ.28.140). Perhaps as an antidote to 
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this, chapter 2 of the Visnupurana recounts in the form of a story 
the few redeeming properties of this degenerate age (cf. Br.P.229. 
15-36; PVK V.ii.928-30; Wilhelm 1982:1-17). 

The story runs as follows. Some sages were unable to agree in 
which of the four ages the least merit accrued the greatest reward, 
and by whom that reward was most easily obtained. They went to 
Veda-Vyfisa, found him in the midst of his ablutions, and waited. 
Three times, Vyfisa immersed himself. As he rose the first time, he 
pronounced the kali age excellent; 29 as he rose the second time, he 
congratulated the sudra on being blessed ;30 and as he rose the third 
time, he exclaimed that no one was more blessed than women. But 
once again, it is a back-handed compliment that praises someone or 
something in the company of other people or things not normally 
praised. His bathing ritual over, the sages asked him to explain 
these apparently extraordinary pronouncements. Vyasa’s answer 
is characteristic of the puranic ideal. The kali age is the best in that it 
is the easiest age in which to achieve religious merit: what in the 
krta age takes ten years of iapas, brahmacarya and japa may be 
achieved in the kali age in one day and night; the results obtained by 
meditation in the krta age, by sacrifice in the treta age, by worship in 
the dvdpara age, may be attained in the kali age merely by reciting 
the name of Visnu (Vis.P.VI,2.15 17). The sudra is blessed be¬ 
cause none of the restrictions on the dvija (i.e. years of study and self- 
denial, costly sacrifices, strict rules governing food, etc.), apply 
to him; he has only to serve the twice-born to obtain his reward 
(Vis.P.VI.2.22-3). The case for women is much the same. 

Tryambaka quotes only the parts of this story that refer to women. 
The somewhat mutilated passage reads as follows. ‘The great sage 
immersed himself, rose up once more and said: “Women are 
supremely blessed (sadhudhanyalh]). Who is more blessed than 
them?”’ 31 Tryambaka explains that ‘when they heard Vyasa’s 

words, the sages asked him what he meant and Vyasa replied_’32 

The quotation continues with the relevant parts of Vyfisa’s answer. 
‘Since, O twice-born men, a woman who is of benefit to her hus- 

29. vyasoh sddhufi kalih sadhur ity eva Srnvatam tatah // Vis.P.VI.2.6b. 

30. utthaya sadhu sadhv iti sudra dhanyasi cdbravit // Vis.P.VI.2.7b. 

31. nimagnaS ca samutthaya ptmah prdha mahamunih / yositah sadhu - 
dhanyas ids tdbhyo dhanyataro r sti kah f/ Sdhp.22r.l -2 (Vis.P.) < Vis.P.VI.2.8 
(sa nimagnah for nimagnas ca ). 

32. iti vydsavacanam srutva ko 'syartha iti prasfrn muhin prati vyasah 7 
Sdhp.22r. 2 3 (FT amends prasfrn to prstavato). 
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band by serving him in thought, word and deed, will come to dwell 
in the same heaven as he does 33 — that is, (she can attain) those 
same (worlds) as a man (can but) without enormous effort — 
that is why I said the third time about women that they are blessed. 
Vyasa concludes the episode: ‘Dharma is fulfilled in the kali age 
with very little effort 35 (.♦. . and) by women without effort merely by 
serving their husbands. And that is why, the third time, I considered 
these (three; i.e. the kali age, the sudra and women) to be most 
blessed (dhanyataram)'^ 

Tryambaka’s purpose here is clear. He wishes to demonstrate 
first, that women are not beyond religious instruction; secondly, 
that they are to be envied for the ease and efficacy of the religious 
duty allotted to them But if we examine this evidence in its puranic 
context, there is a serious contradiction here. For the purdnas 
introduced several striking changes into the religious ideals and 
practices of the post*Vedic era. The notion that the highest re¬ 
wards can be attained by the least effort is typical. But if, as Vyasa 
declares, repeating the name of Visnu has replaced the tapas , 
brahmacarya and so on of the dvija, why has it not also replaced the 
dvijasusrusdnam of the sudra and the patisusrusanam of women? 
Bhakti, if it is allowed at all, supersedes the obligations of both 
svadharma and sandtanadharma . By bhakti, Harikesa sidesteps the 
svadharma of the yaksa (cf. Matsy.P. 180.5ff.; Sk.P.IV.32.1—175), 
Sukesin that of the raksasa. Vam.P. 11-16 describes how the latter, 
a king of demons (11 .1), sought advice from holy sages regarding the 
duties specific to each class of beings (11.14-27). He is told of the 


33. yd sin susrusanad bhariuh karmand manasa gird 1 taddhitd samavapnoti 
latsdlokyom yato dvijdh// Sdhp.22r,3-4 (Vis.P.)<Vis,P.VI.2.28 (yosit susrus- 
anam bhartuh karmand manasa gird / kurvati samavapnoti tatsdlokyam yato 
dvijdh ay 

34. ndtiklesena mahata tan eva puruso yatha I trtiyam vyahriam tern mayd 
sddhv itiyositdm // Sdhp.22r.4- 5 (V]S.P.)<Vis.P.VI.2.29 (yositah for yositdm). 

35. svalpertaiva prayatnena dharmah sidhyati vai kalau (Vis.P.VI.2.34a). 
This and the next two half -slokas (concerning the kali age in general and 
sudras in particular; vital to the sense of the original passage) are omitted 
in Sdhp.. 

36. tathd stribhir andyasdi paiisusrusayaiva hij tatas trtiyam apy elan mama 
dhanyataram matalm}// Sdhp.22r.5-6 (Vis.P.) < Vis.P.VI.2.35b,36a (trtayam 
for trtiyam, dkanyatamam for dhanyataram). 
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dharma prescribed for daityas (11,16) and rdksasas (11.26). After a 
discourse on the actions leading to hell (remarkably similar to the 
dharma of demons, 12.1 -43), the sages list the ‘ten-limbed’ sandtana¬ 
dharma prescribed for all (14.1). Sukesin returns to his city of 
demons and commands them all to practise sandtanadharma 
(16.1 -4) and bhakti (16.19). Angered by th^demons* deviation from 
their ordained svadharma (16.34-7), Surya destroys their city 
(16.38 9), Sukesin is saved by the intervention of Siva, who thus 
effectively upholds bhakti against svadharma . But despite his 
puranic quotations, Tryambaka is not of the puranic mould. His 
rigid codification of stridharma places him firmly in the orthodox 
post-Vedic age. He uses Vyasa’s pronouncements solely to prove 
that women are not beyond redemption; the implications of the 
comments on the kali age simply do not apply. 

For Tryambaka, patisusrusanam is not only the most effective 
religious observance for women; it is the only one. His section on 
things to be avoided makes this abundantly clear. Not only may 
a woman not worship any god other than her husband, but she is 
also forbidden to engage in any religious observance other than 
devotion to him. Here Tryambaka declares only that women are 
blessed with the easiest path to heaven; there he intones that any 
alternative or additional observance will ‘cause them to fair (see 
section IV, pp.274-6, note 7). Such pronouncements dismiss the 
claims of bhakti altogether: women must conform to the functions 
prescribed. For the moment, however, the emphasis is on the unique 
blessing that a female birth confers. In view of this, Tryambaka 
concludes that ‘it is indeed reasonable (to suppose) that there is an 
interest (on the part of women) both in receiving instruction in their 
religious duties and in performing them.’ 37 

Tryambaka’s insistence on the blessings of being born a woman 
recalls the story of king Bhang&svana, whose success and happiness 
so irritates Indra that the god transforms him into a woman (Mbh. 
III. 12), Leaving his family and his kingdom, the female Bhangasvana 
retires to the forest where she produces another family with an 
ascetic living there. Indra causes the two sets of children to quarrel 

37. iti dharmdndm sravane tadacarane ca pravrttir yuktaiva // Sdhp.22r.8. 
Unlike PT, I have followed the scribe’s inversion marks and restored the 
intended order to Sdhp.22r.7 8 (cf. note 41), inch the marginal insertion of 
iti at the beginning. 
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and kill each other. The carnage complete, he gives Bharigasvana 
the opportunity of reviving one set of children, Bharigasvana 
chooses the children she has produced as a woman on the grounds 
that the love of a woman is greater than that of a man (Mbh.XIII. 
12.42). When Indra then offers to transform her back into a man, 
Bharigasvana refuses. She prefers to remain in her female form 
because she has found that women always experience greater 
pleasure in sexual intercourse than men (Mbh.XIII.12.47). 38 This is 
an interesting story in the context of stndharma for it makes a virtue 
of the much-maligned sexuality of women. For example, the usual 
assertions are that the sexual drive is stronger and more destructive 
in women (e.g. Mbh.XIII.20.59-60, 64-7); that sex, the cause of 
death in the world, is the direct result of the passionate nature of 
women (e.g. Mark.P.49.28-9); that the origin of evil itself is 
directly linked to the sexual passion of women (e.g. Mbh.XHI.40. 
5-12). Even Tryambaka’s argument that women are uniquely 
blessed does not extend to a defence of female sexuality. For, as we 
have seen, he does not take issue with Manu’s statement that women 
are innately promiscuous and oversexed (see note 9). For Tryam- 
baka’s purposes at this point, the story of Bharigasvana would be 

counterproductive. . . 

Tryambaka’s third and final argument in support of his thesis 
that women can benefit from religious instruction is simply that 
even bad people can improve. He takes as his scriptural proof the 
famous (but here unattributed) saying that ‘good conduct destroys 
inauspicious mark(s)’« The complete sloka , taken from Manu’s 
section on rules for the snataka, maintains that good conduct makes 
all things possible—long life, the desired offspring, inexhaustible 
wealth—thereby annihilating the inauspicious potential (alaks- 
anam) of one’s nature or circumstance. 4 ® Sarvajnanarayana and 
Ramacandra gloss alaksanam as alaksmim (‘misfortune’); Ragha- 
v&nanda as ninditarogaparadaradisevanam (‘culpable diseases and 
a fondness for the wives of other men’, i.e. both physical and be¬ 
havioural defects; cf. Manu XI.48-54). Such defects cause those 

38. striyas tv abhyadhikah srteho m tatha purusasya vai// Mbh.XlII.12.42a. 
striyah purusasamyoge pritir abhyadhika sada II Mbh.XIII. 12.47b. 

39. acaro hanty alaksanam H Sdhp.22r.7 < Manu IV.156; Vas.VI.8, 

Vis.$m.LXX1.91 (Adyar edn., Mysore MS). 

40 . acardl labhate hy ayur dcarad Tpsitah prajah j acarad dhanam aksayyam 

acaro hanty alaksanam jj Manu IV.156. 
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who have them to be despised by good people (Manu XI53)- if 
they are not expiated in this life, one is reborn with ‘culpable 
characteristics’ ( ninditair laksanair\ Manu XI.54). However, ac¬ 
cording to Manu, good conduct produces good effects even if one 
lacks all auspicious marks ( sarvalaksanahmo 'pi ; Manu IV 158) 
even — to return to the context of strTdharma— if one has the mis¬ 
fortune to be born a woman. Tryambaka’s version of all this runs as 
follows. ‘Because of the saying that “good conduct destroys in¬ 
auspicious mark(s)”, it is indeed possible (for women) J)y virtue of 
their good conduct (i.e. asa result of religious instruction) to give up 
the (inherent) faults (traditionally and rightly) ascribed to them,’ 41 
This is the orthodox view of svadharma. In the story of the worm 

T y baCk “P thC SCale 0f births Wopakhyanam; Mbh. 
Attt.i 20), the moral is that good conduct produces auspicious 
births, evil conduct evil births. And good conduct is defined as that 
appropriate to one’s birth (Mbh.XIII. 120.9). Thus a ksatriya who 
performs his duty well ( vrttaslaghl , i.e. who is praised for conduct 
appropriate to his station; Mbh.XIH. 119.23) becomes a brahmin. 
For women, who cannot purify themselves by mantras or worship 
other gods, stndharma is the only hope. If they fulfil the require¬ 
ments prescribed, they may be rewarded by being reborn as men 
perhaps even as dvija men blessed with the right to recite mantras’ 

ofpurification, they may then aspire to better 
and better births. In the meantime, however, strldharma must be 
their only goal. 

Tryambaka’s contribution to the debate on strisvabhdva is not to 
be found in any onepoint, but rather in his juxtaposition of negative 
and positive statements about women in an attempt to make sense 
o t e inherent contradictions. The more usual approach is to keep 
the negative and positive quite separate, and not to admit of a con- 
tradiction at all Hence we find eulogies of exemplary individuals or 

hC ST- r °! e s of wife and mother in one place, and denunciations of 
wicked individuals or the wickedness of women in general some¬ 
where else. 

Manu, for example, tells us that one’s daughter is the highest 
object of one’s affection (Manu IV. 185, among the rules for sna- 
takas) ; that one s sister and aunts deserve the same respect as one’s 

1 

41. nirupitadosanam lu acaro hanty alaksanam iti vacanat sadacarena 
mvrttth sambhavati// iti// Sdhp.2r.7-8. Cf. note 37. 
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. it i-ii among the rules for students), that one 

m ° lher ^mother hi-lawthe respect due to then’s »ife (Manu 
owes one smother-inla tn i$ a thousa nd times more 

11131 ' th an one’s father a hundred thousand times more so than 

venerable than one sf h 1I 227) . E!se where, however, he 

an acarya (Manu 11.143, ci. h com- 

dolled mill derogalory refclences “ "“sT'ln"lie Mo»SMroio. 
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as the ‘salvation of the sons of Panju a h h (Mbh. 

husbands from the consequences l ther 
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(e.g. Mbh.I, . * 'Tftff'v Sulabha for her wisdom (Mbh. 

MlSrSo « Yel^hen'to ■»>"» of women ““s wide, 

e. for 

cownled to Yudhiahira b, Bhisni. (Mbh-XI OT » 

am .he ,001 of .11 evd S .notes «»mewho. 

Occasionally, positive * nA * already described as obedient, 
startling effect, as when a naga* ^Li fegl« te d her duties ‘due to 

ssr-aT- »• 

P lTfbe heart of this confusion is a barely examined W"*“| 
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and duties, and the total lack of interest mi ns open to 

ip»y that all notions of‘woman’ 
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should be submerged in the ideal of‘wife*. This is true even when the 
husband is away (see section IV, p.29I), or has died (see section IV, 
pp.291-8, 298 304). Thus any part of ‘woman* that diverges 
from the ideal *wife* is due to her wicked nature and to be con* 
demned. This makes sense of such examples as that of the ndga 
who praises his dutiful wife yet condemns her woman's nature. 
It also explains why the two topics are usually treated separately; 
why the strtsvabhdvakathanam is a tirade of abuse (Mbh.XIII.38) 
while the discourses on the duties of women present models of 
patience and virtue (e g. Mbh.XIII,124, 134). If the two can be 
opposed, conflict and argument are clearly possible. But can they 
logically be opposed? 

In its widest, cosmic sense, dharma is the law of the universe, 
the fundamental order sustaining the world, inherent in the very 
nature of things. Both descriptive and prescriptive, it indicates 
both what is and what ought to be, the real and the ideal. In the 
realm of individual action, therefore, it embraces both what one 
does and what one ought to do. The ksatriya , for example, should 
and does fight; the vaisya should and does engage in business. Each 
individual's action, defined by birth and circumstance, is his duty; 
it was ordained to be so and is therefore right. At this level, there is 
no conflict: individual dharma is simply the reflection of cosmic law. 

But two areas of conflict emerge in relation to the dharma of 
women: the potential clash between strldharma and sanatanadharma 
(see section V, pp.309-12); and a confusion within the notion of 
svadharma itself. In the case of men, svadharma is usually taken to 
mean the specific duties laid down by vama and dsrama. According 
to Medhatithi and Kulluka (on Manu 11.25), svadharma is of five 
kinds: that of varna ; that of dsrama ; that of varna and dsrama 
combined, that arising from a particular cause or occasion ( nai - 
mittikadharma ; such as that appropriate for the purification of 
something, dravyasuddhyddU Medh.; or the rules of expiation, 
prayascittavidhi , Kull.); and that inherent in having & particular 
quality or characteristic (gunadharma ). According to Kulluka, 
gunadharma is that which accrues because of a quality; for example, 
the quality of being a king (i,e, one responsible for his subjects) gives 
rise to the protection of those subjects, 43 But there is surely no 

43. yo gunena pravarteta gunadharmah sa ucyate jyathd murdhdbhisiktasya 
prajdnam paripMmam // Kull. on Manu 11.25. 
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conflict here. For the inherent nature of an individual, his svabhava , 
is the source of his dharma , not a temptation away from it. Thus the 
sudra. even if freed by his master, is not released from servitude 
because this is innate in him 44 and was ordained (cf. Manu VIII. 
413) The sudra's servile nature impels him to serve; the king s rega 
nature impels him to rule, fight and protect. As the Bhagavadgita 
declares, a man must act according to his ‘nature’ { prakrti ), how¬ 
ever wise he is. 45 His svabhava is thus both his character and his 

duty, both what is and what is right. 

So why is this not true of women? Why is it consistently assumed 
that a woman’s svabhava will entice her away from her duty instead 
of reinforcing or defining it? In what sense can the svabhava of 
women alone be in opposition to their svadharma, and therefore 


bad? 

Perhaps the treatment of kings is the nearest parallel to that of 
women. Manu exhorts the king to control his senses at all times 
(Manu VII.44), in particular to beware of the ten evil tendencies 
that arise from the love of pleasure (kSma) and the eight that arise 
from anger (krodha). The former (kama) covers hunting (mrgaya), 
pamhlinp (aksa ), sleeping in the day ( divasvapna ), censure ( panvada ), 
women (striyah), drunkenness (mada), the three kinds of music 
(tauryatrika;U song, dance and instrumental music), and frivolous 
or fruitless travel (vrthatya; Manu Vll.45,47). The denunciation of 
women here is in fact a warning against excessive sexual indulgence 
and, perhaps, the snares of domestic life. This is a typical example 
of how women are treated: not as individuals, but as symbols of all 
that is considered bad about sex and the family. The latter (krodha) 
covers scandal-mongering (paisunya ), violence ( sahasa ), treac ery 
(droha), envy (Trsya), slander (asiiya), seizure of property (artha- 
dusana), and verbal and physical assault (vdk-, dandaparusya; Manu 
VIL48). Out of these, Manu isolates the seven worst—drunkenness, 
gambling, women and hunting (due to kama) ; physical and verbal 
assault, and the unlawful seizure of property (due to krodha)— 
and describes them as ‘prevalent everywhere’. 4 ® Thus, in the Maha- 

44. no svamina nisrsto ’pi sudro dasyad vimucyate/ nisargajam hi tat tasya 
km tasmat tad apohati // Manu VII1.414. 

45. mdrkm testate svasyah prakrter jfianavdn api/prakrtim yanti bkutam 

nierahah kim karisyati // Gita 111.33. 

46. sarvatraivanusanginah (Manu V1I.52), glossed by Kuli. as sar—vi 
ew rdjamandah prayenavasthitasya, 'generally established m the entourage 
of every king*. Cf. Mit. on YSjfi.1.309—11. 
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bhdrata , Vikarna seems to be excusing Yudhisthira when he says 
that gambling is one of the four vices ( vyasandni ) of kings (Mbh.II. 
6L20). Similarly, Carstairs describes how, in his village in Rajas^ 
than, the Rajputs hold riotous parties at which daru is drunk ‘till 
they become senseless’ and summonses are sent to the ‘drummer- 
girls’, Such behaviour, clearly a lapse of self-restraint, is seen as 
intrinsic to th e svabhava of their class: as one Rajput confesses. That 
is what Rajputs are like .., uneducated, uncivilised, lusty men’ 
(Carstairs 1971:109-10). 

But the parallel with women is not exact. For Manu is merely 
stating the dangers inherent in the powers of kingship, and thus the 
pitfalls to be avoided by the conscientious king. Despite the many 
scriptural examples of such kingly behaviour (parakrti , see note 
53), neither Manu nor Kautilya ever state that kings.are ‘by nature’ 
drunkards, gamblers, lechers, abusers of people and property, and 
so on. In Kaut.I.6.1 12, a sixfold classification of evil tendencies 
(lit. arisadvarga ; ‘enemies’) that a king should cast out is illustrated 
by twelve examples (two of each), drawn largely from the Maha- 
bharata und the puranas. In each case, the king and his kingdom 
perish; in none of them is any generalization made about the in¬ 
herent nature of kings. The problems awaiting the king are those 
inherent in his function; hence the warnings. Those awaiting women 
are inherent in their nature, hence the condemnation. However, the 
line between the dangers inherent in a function and the inherent 
characteristics of one who holds that function is far from clear, even 
in the case of kings. 

The problem occurs when one’s nature somehow fails to coincide 
with one’s function. Normally, there is no problem. Certainly, 
dharmasastra does not admit of one. But if we look beyond the 
codification of dharmasastra to the vaguer realms of puranic 
mythology, the problem is there. For example, a cruel and devious 
nature is appropriate in the demon whose function is to obstruct 
the gods. As O’Flaherty explains, this is at first a purely structural 
opposition between the gods and the demons. Gods and demons are 
‘separate but equal’: each does his own job; the gods encourage 
sacrifice, the demons destroy it. Later literature develops the moral 
emphasis: it is still true that the demons are only doing their job, 
but they are evil nonetheless (O’Flaherty 1976:64-5). Similarly’ 
promiscuity is acceptable in the apsaras whose function is to seduce 
botfi men and gods. Thus Menaka, who is described as ‘distinguish¬ 
ed in the divine qualities of the apsaras' (gunair divyair apsarasdm .. . 
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visisyase), is sent by Indra to seduce Visvamitra away from his 
ascetic activities <Mbh.I.65.20ff.). When Visvamitra, falling for her 
charms, lusts after her, the apsaras is ‘blamelessly willing (sa copy 
aicchad aninditd; Mbh.I.66.7). For nature is appropriate to func¬ 
tion ; and both, being the result of karma, are ordained. Hence the 
whole of creation — includingya/c^o, rakfasa, apsaras and asura is 
ordained to be as it is, each according to his or her karma (ya I ha- 

karma ; Manu 1.37,41). , . , 

But what if the demon wants to be good; for example, the demon 
king Bali who rules virtuously in hell (VSm.P.49.1 -14); or Prahlada, 
the pious demon who respects brahmins (Mbh.XH. 124.19-63)? 
Both must be stopped. What if the apsaras aspires to the role of 
wife; for example, Urvasi who becomes for a while the wife of 
Puriiravas (R.V.X.95)? Such is the anomalous position of women. A 
demonic and promiscuous nature is ascribed as their lot due to the 
karma that produces a female birth (e.g. notes 6,9); yet they must 
suppress it all in favour of their function as wives. But whereas the 
(ordinary) demon or apsaras is faced with an ethical conflict 
ordained evil (i.e. svadharma, including svabhava) versus aspiration 
to goodness (sandtanadharma) — women are caught in a trap caused 
entirely by karma . Their position is more akin to that of the half- 
breed demon priest (cf. O’Flaherty 1976:137ff.). For both ViSvarupa 
(see Mbh.XIU29.17 30; Bhag.P.VI.7.2-40, etc.) and Vftra (see 
Sk.P.VI.269.16-60), a demonic svabhava (their maternal heritage) 
is in direct opposition to the svadharma of brahmin priest (their 
paternal heritage). Quite apart from the fact that such unions are 
in accordance with the principles of anuloma marriage (cf.PVK.il. 
1.52), it is no surprise — in view of the orthodox attitude towards 
women —to find that in each case the demon priest is born of a 
demon mother and a brahmin father: inheriting demonic qualities 
from one’s mother fits. This pattern is reinforced by the widespread 
notion that a child’s heart is bom of its mother (see section IV, pp. 
289-90). Conflict is inevitable; both Visvarupa and Vrtra are 
doomed. No wonder that Sri, goddess of fortune and model for the 
Hindu wife (see section 1IA, pp.60-3) remarks that no one knows if 
she is demonic or divine, and she is called ’intolerable’ ( duhsahd ; 
Mbh.XII.218.7 8). Theoretically, at least, her position is indeed in¬ 
tolerable. Hence the need for Tryambaka to address himself to the 
problem. 

But how might such a problem be resolved? It seems that there is 
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a basic binary division of opinion: those who dispute that women are 
wicked, whether on rationalistic or apologetic grounds: and those 
who, while allowing exceptions at the level of individual or class, 
insist that they are. 

Of the two ways of disputing the thesis that women aVe wicked, 
perhaps the least popular is the rationalistic approach. This is 
pursued, for example, by Varahamihira in his classical work on 
omens, 47 the Brhatsamhitd , written in the sixth century a.d In his 
section in praise of women {sirTprasamsd), Varahamihira rejects the 
traditional view of the inherent sinfulness of women on the grounds 
that it is not true. First, he argues that the three religious goals 
of man — dharma , artha and kama^ all depend on women. For 
women provide men with sons; they are the incarnation of Laksmf, 
goddess of prosperity, in the home (cf. section II A, pp.59-64); and 
they are the source of sexual pleasure. 48 Next, he condemns those 
men who, having chosen the ascetic (vairagya) path for themselves, 
seek to persuade others to follow them by denigrating women and 
ignoring their good qualities. 49 Finally, he asks what faults normally 
attributed to women are not committed—and more brazenly — 
by men (Br.Sam.74.6). For example, marital fidelity is the duty of 
both husband and wife, infidelity equally sinful in either case; since 
women are faithful more often than their husbands are, it follows 
that women are superior (Br.Sam.74.12). Verse 14 adds that men are 
faithful out of impotence (asaktya 50 ), women by their strength of 
will ( dhairyena ). Similarly, a man utters endearments to his wife 
in private but forgets her when she dies; but when the man dies, his 
wife is so filled with gratitude for their life together that she em¬ 
braces his corpse upon the fire (Br.Sam.74.16}. Varahamihira con- 

47. Traditionally, jyotihsastra is divided into three major subjects or skan* 
dhas\ samhita (omens or divination), ganita (astronomy) and hot a (astro¬ 
logy). For a further classification of the areas covered by jyotihsastra, see 
Pingree 1981. 

48. tadartham dharmarthau sutavisayasaukhydni ca tato / grhe laksmyo 
manyah satatam abaia mdnavibhavaih// Br.Sam.74.4c-d. For the joys of sex, 
enjoyed by every being from Brahma to worms, see Br.Sam.74.18-20. 

40. ye 'py angananam pravadanti dosan vairagyamdrgena gunan vihdya f 
te durjana me manaso vitarkoh sadbhavavakydni na tani tesam // Br.Sam.74.5. 

50. I have followed the reading given in the Bangalore and Calcutta 
edns, (tatrafaktya, 74.14) rather than that in the Benares edn. (tatra saktyd, 
73.14). 
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dudes that the abuse heaped on women is the measure not of the 
wickedness of women but of the audacity of wicked men (dharstyam 
asddhunam). They are like thieves who, in the very act of stealing 
(musnatdm iva caurdnam), jabber ‘Stop thief!’ to put the blame 
elsewhere*. 51 

Yudhisthira displays an equally rational attitude when he asks 
Bhisma to explain what is meant by the joint practice of religious 
duties (sahadharma) by husband and wife after marriage (Mbh.XIIL 
19.1). Sahadharma is said to lead to heaven but, as Yudhisthira 
points out, husband and wife usually die at different times (Mbh. 
XIII. 19.3b- 4). Furthermore, the heaven or hell one goes to depends 
on the actions of each separate individual (Mbh.XIlI.19.5). Even 
more to the point, both the rsw and the Veda declare women to be 
wicked (anrtah)< so how can there be joint practice of dharma when 
the man is good and his wife is bad (Mbh.XIII. 19.6-7)? Un¬ 
fortunately, this eminently reasonable question does not elicit the 
answer it deserves. Bhisma embarks instead on the lengthy story 
of Astavakra and the venerable female ascetic 52 to whom he is sent 
in preparation for his marriage. Despite her advanced age, the 
ascetic repeatedly attempts to seduce him, assuring him all the 
while that for women there is no greater delight and no more destruc¬ 
tive urge than sex (Mbh.XIIl.20.59 60, 64-7); that even very old 
women are consumed by sexual passion (Mbh.XIII.22.4 5); that 
(a woman’s) sexual desire can never be overcome in all the three 
worlds (Mbh.XIIl.22.9). At last, duly enlightened as to the true 
nature of women — including the evident fact that even after ini¬ 
tiation and the taking of ascetic vows, even in extreme old age, a 
woman cannot overcome her lustful nature — Astavakra returns to 
marry his bride. Like Yudhisthira, we have forgotten the question. 
The rational approach is once more engulfed by prejudice. 

The apologetic approach is taken by the exponents of mimamsd . 
The original concern of this school was the detailed investigation 
of dharma , primarily as enjoined in Vedic texts but extended to 
include dharmasdstra too (see section I, p.41). For example, Jfai. 

51. aho dharstyam asadhunam ninditam anaghdh striyaht musnatdm iva 
‘'auranam tistha caure 'ti jalpatdmff Br.Sam.74.15. 

52. ... tatra draksyasi vat stnyam // tapasvinim mahabhdgdm vrddhdm 
diksdm anusthitam Mbh.XIlI.19.23-4. As the story progresses, however, 
^he is repeatedly referred to simply as ‘woman (rfri). 
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1.3.1 -2 rules that asabda (i.e. smrti ) is authoritative in so far as it is 
based on srutt ; Sahara ihat smrti is both authoritative ( pramdnam 
smrtih; §ab, on Jai.I,3.2) and equal to the Veda (yedatulyd hismrtih , 
Sab.on Jai.VI.2.2; cf. Kum.Ta.L3, adhL 1-3). This in turn rests on 
the premise, first outlined in the Jaiminlyasutra (approximately 
second century b.c.), that the Veda is eternal, self-existent and 
authoritative. Vedic utterances — all of which are held to be eter¬ 
nally valid—are divided into three kinds. The initial division is 
twofold: mantra and brahmana (Jai.II. 1.32-3; Kum.Ta.II.l, adhL 
11). The latter (i.e. real meaning) subdivides into vidhi and artha- 
vdda. Elsewhere, the Veda is divided into five parts: vidhi, arthavada , 
mantra , namadheya and pratisedha (e.g. Arthas.p.3; cf. PVK V.ii. 
1098, 1225), Mantras are technically valid but without any real 
meaning: the three samhitds ( RgYajur- and Samaveda) are thus 
bracketed out as they do not need to be understood (cf. Kum.Ta.1.2, 
adhiA). Ritual utterances consist of injunctions (vidhi) that must 
be taken literally (karmakdnda) ; they refer to matters beyond our 
experience and so may not be questioned. Non-ritual utterances 
(glossed as arthavada , exaggerated descriptions or explanations) 
must be understood in a non-literal sense (jhdnakdnda ); they relate 
to matters within our experience and are therefore open to verifi¬ 
cation. If an arthavada statement is contradicted by experience, 
then — in theory—preference should be given to the latter. How¬ 
ever, since by definition the Veda contains no false statements, the 
contradiction itself is deemed an illusion: when the correct inter¬ 
pretation is found, it will cease to appear. The classic example is the 
statement that ‘the sacrificial post is the sun’ (ddityo yupah , Sab. on 
Jai.1.4.12.23; Mfmdmsakosa II.p.909). The identity of post and sun 
is evidently false: it is therefore to be interpreted as a rhetorical 
device to glorify the post with a view to encouraging the appropriate 
sacrifice. 

The interpretation laid on the repeated abuse of women is merely 
one more example of the kind of special pleading to which the 
exponents of mtmdmsa are driven by their need to find all Vedic 
utterances true. Arthavada is further divided into four subgroups: 
praise (stuti), intended to flatter the recipient into correct behaviour; 
condemnation (ninda), intended to frighten him/her into abandon¬ 
ing evil behaviour; the actions of others (parakrti\ to point moral 
lessons; and the customs of a previous age (purakalpa), acceptable 
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then but not now.53 The rhetoric of praise is well known, especially 
in the case of brahmins. For example, a brahmin's words are never 
untrue (Vis.Sm. 19.22); whether he is learned or not, a brahmin is 
a great deity (Manu IX.315); whatever defects exist in a vrata , in 
tapas , or in sacrificial ritual, they all disappear when brahmins 
support them (Par,Sm.V1.52); and so on. 

The numamsa attitude to ninda is summed up by Sahara's maxim: 
condemnation (ninda) is not intended simply to condemn what is 
condemnable but to enjoin and praise its opposite. 54 According to 
this view, therefore, Manu is not claiming that women are pro¬ 
miscuous, uncaring, vain and lazy (e.g. notes 9-10) — for all such 
statements may be falsified by experience —but that they should 
endeavour to be faithful, loving, modest and hard-working. It is, in 
effect, a rhetorical device for social control. 

This is an attractive interpretation. Certainly, Manu himself 
declares that only one who investigates the pronouncements of the 
rftr ( arsa ) and the teachings on dharma by means of reasoning that is 
consistent with-the system of the Veda (glossed by the commentators 
as the rules of niimamsa) can be said to understand dharma , 55 But, 
pace R.M.Das (e.g 1962:12; where he claims that the ninda ruling 
makes it unnecessary to invoke different levels or periods of teaching 
to explain contradictory slokas ), the mtmamsa ruling on ninda does 
not automatically dissolve the problem. For, if ninda were a routine 
method of exhortation, then women would not be singled out to 
receive it. Snatakas, for example, would not merely be told to 
avoid acquiring wealth through forbidden occupations (Manu IV. 
15) or to avoid attachment to sensual pleasures (Manu IV. 16); they 
would—as a purely rhetorical device—be condemned for having 
‘a natural tendency' to put wealth before duty, or for being un- 

53. Mlmamsaparibhasa pp.27-8 (cited PVK. V.ii. 1242); VayP.59.H4-7. 
For parakrti and purakalpa , see Jai.Vl.7.26,30; Kum.Ta.1.2, adhi. I, su.l. For 
some examples of parakrti, see Manu X. 105-8; Mcdh. on Manu 11.151 and 
X.105 8. Arthavdda may also be given a threefold classification: gunavada , 
anuvada , and bhutdrthavdda or vidyamanavada (Medh. on Manu 11.227; Sab. 
on Jai.I.4.23; Arthas.p.26). 

54. na hi ninda nindyam nmditum prayujyate j f kim tarhij ninditdd itarat 
pmsamsitum / tatra na ninditasya pratisedho gamy ate kin tv itarasya vidhih // 
Sab. on lai.II.4.20. Cf. Kum.Ta.1.2, adhi, l, sw.7. 

55. arsam dharmopadesam ca vedasastravirodhind / yas tarkenanusandhatte 
sa dharmom veda netarah // Manu XII. 106. Cf. Medh., KulL Ragh. 
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duly attached to the senses ‘by nature'. The various rulings on 
brahmins, ksatriyas and vaisyas , or even students, hermits and 
ascetics, would include digressions on the ‘natural dispositions' ol 
the types involved, exhorting them to appropriate action by means of 
condemnation. But this is not the case. Even sudras receive in¬ 
structions or threats rather than direct condemnation. For example, 
they are told that they may not accumulate wealth (Manu X.129), 
that they may not hear, learn, recite or teach the Veda (Manu III. 156, 
IV.99, X.127; Gaut.XIl.4-6); but they are not actually described 
as being ‘by nature' acquisitive or ambitious beyond their station. 
Only women are repeatedly instructed by means of direct condem¬ 
nation. So selective an application of ninda suggests that it is in 
practice far more than a rhetorical device: it rests on prejudice. 

Of the two main approaches supporting the thesis that women are 
wicked, the response of social psychology to prejudice can hardly be 
avoided. According to this kind of attitude, the ‘good Jew' is merely 
the exception to an otherwise rigid antisemitism; the intelligent 
black merely the exception to an otherwise acknowledged racial 
inferiority. Neither individual constitutes a refutation of the pre¬ 
judice concerning his class: the exception to it is marvelled at instead. 
In the realm of women, this is perhaps the majority view. All the 
examples that Tryambaka quotes from the Rdmdyana fall into 
this category. Kausalya complains that, unlike the faithful and 
devoted Slta, most women are inconstant (notes 11,12). Agastya 
heaps abuse on women in general before exonerating Slta from 
blame (notes 13-15). He also compliments Slta by comparing her 
behaviour to the wicked ways of other women (note 16). In the 
Mahabharata , Bhisma expounds this view. When Yudhisthira 
questions him concerning sahadharma , Bhisma reverts to prejudice, 
declaring (in the words of the female ascetic) that women are ob¬ 
sessed with sex: only one in a thousand, or perhaps even one in 
hundreds of thousands, will be devoted to her husband, a pativratd 
(Mbh.XIIL20.65). It is this same prejudice that persuades the 
common man today that ‘the exception proves the rule’ in the in¬ 
correct sense that it ‘establishes* that rule instead of ‘testing* or 
refuting it, 

A dramatic example of this viewpoint is found in Yasascandra's 
play entitled Mudritakwrtudacandrnprakarana. The play is set in the 
court of Siddhar&ja Jayasimha, the great Calukya king of northern 
Gujarat (a.d. 1094-1143). Act V presents a debate between the 
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leaders of the two rival sects of Jainism: Kumudacandra is the head 
of the Digambaras, Devasuri that of the Svetambaras, while 
Siddharaja takes the chair. The issue under discussion is whether or 
not women can attain salvation. According to the Digambaras, they 
cannot; according to the Svetambaras, they can. The latter view 
maintains that, while salvation is beyond the capacities of most 
women, it is within the reach of those few possessed of sattva (the 
quality of purity or goodness). Devasuri cites as evidence women 
from mythology (such as SUa) and from the contemporary world 
(such as Mayanalla, the queen-mother, who ruled as regent for many 
years while Siddharaja was a boy). The discussion reveals the two 
opposing poles of prejudice: the reverence shown to a few individual 
idealized ^women (whether real or mythical), and the contempt 
shown to women in general {Mudritakumudacandraprakarana V; cf. 
Sandesara 1953:362 3), 

The second approach in support of the thesis that women are 
wicked also allows exceptions, but on the level of a class or type of 
woman rather than an individual. This view takes up the radical— 
if theoretically illogical—distinction between a woman’s nature 
(strtsvabhava) and her ordained function as wife (stridharma\ and 
pits one against the other. All fear and condemnation is directed at 
women as biological creatures, representatives of wild or untamed 
nature. Hence the pollution taboos surrounding the physical aspects 
of being female: menstruation, sexuality, childbirth. Hence the con¬ 
demnation of female emotion and passion. All praise is directed at 
women as social entities, paragons of virtue in whom the biological 
is tamed and controlled. This tension between ‘culture’ and ‘nature’, 
between ‘society* and ‘the wild’, is a familiar one to social anthro¬ 
pologists (e.g. E. Ardener 1975; Okely 1975). For any class, race or 
even nation outside the self-imposed barriers of a given group may 
be classified as ‘the wild’; women, gypsies or the Japanese. Both 
fascinating and terrifying, women as women are condemned. But 
if they allow themselves to be controlled by their ordained function 
as wives, the condemnation reserved for women no longer applies. 

This is evidently Tryambaka’s own advice. If, by the appropriate 
behaviour, women transform themselves into devoted wives, then 
the inherent evil of their female natures— the ‘inauspicious marks’ 
(alaksanam) of a female birth—will be annulled (note 41). Tryam- 
baka's treatise describes precisely how this miracle may be wrought. 


IV. The Duties Common to (all) Women 

C strlnam sadharana dharmah ; Sdhp. 22 r. 8 - 48 v. 6 ) 


1 shall present the remainder of Tryambaka’s lengthy treatise in the 
form of a summary. This fourth section is divided into nine major 
topics, following Tryambaka’s own rather loose subdivisions. 

General rulings on behaviour (Sdhp.22r.9 25r.l0) 

Many of the quotations in this section have been quoted verbatim 
in earlier ones. For example, a woman should not expose her navel, 
ankles or breasts (Sdhp.22r.l0-23v.l - Sdhp.7r.5-6, section 

IIA, p.90, note 69). She should wear haridra, collyrium, kuh- 
kuma, sindura, a short-sleeved bodice and so on (Sdhp.22v.5-7 = 
Sdhp.7r.9 7v.I; section IIA, p.96, note 73). Without being told to 
do so, she should make ready all the items for worship (Sdhp.23r. 
7-9 - Sdhp.12v.6-8, 4r.3-4; section IIC, p.179, note 35). She 
should eat her husband’s left-overs, saying ‘This is a great p rasada V 
(Sdhp.23r.9-10 = Sdhp.l8r.6 7; section IIC, p.222, note 108). She 
should never be alone, nor bathe naked (Sdhp.23v.7 =• Sdhp,6v.8; 
section IIA, p.84, note 63); and so on. 

Others reinforce rulings already given and are discussed in the 
relevant sections. For example, she should never answer back even 
when scolded, nor show her anger or resentment even when beaten 
(Sdhp.23r.4-5; see section IID, pp.242-3). She should not go to 
festivals or public gatherings, on pilgrimages, or to such things as 
weddings or public shows (Sdhp.23v.2; see section IIB, p. 137, 
note 38). If she wants to bathe in a sacred place, she should drink 
the water used to bathe her husband’s feet, for her own husband is 
superior to even Sankara or Visnu (Sdhp.23v.l0-24r.l; see section 

IIB, p. 137, note 39). The good wife never loves another man whether 
he bribes her with fine things, begs her humbly, or seizes her by 
force; if he looks at her, she does not meet his eyes; if he smiles at 
her, she does not smile back; if he speaks to her, she does not answer 
(Sdhp.24,1-5; see section IIC, p. 175); and so on. 

In addition, we may note the following rulings that are representa¬ 
tive of this section. According to a quotation attributed to Asvala- 
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